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 LANDRETH & Co., at their Seed W ealineam 
No. 63 Chesnut street. To prevent confu- 
The Annual Meeting of the Pennsylvania || Sion, it will be necessary to present all but 
ea Society was held on the ev a the Bouquers on Tuesday the 19th; the lat- 
1 of the 4th September. Horace Bryyey, ‘| ter may be furnished on the mornings of the 
P; esident of the pao}, was appointed C hair-| days of exhibition. 
an, and James S. Newsoxp, Secretary. Should you be unable, personally, to furnish 
The meeting proceeded to the election of|/any thing towards the contemplated display, 
oficers for the ensuing year, when the fol-||you may perhaps essentially aid by extend- 
lowing gentlemen were duly chosen : ing the notice of this circular. 
Joun B, Smurrn, 
Perer McKenzie, 
Joun McArRay, ° 
Dantet Maupay, 
Roserr Buist, 
Committee of Arrangement. 


Tp the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Horticultural Society. 








President—Horace Binney. 

Vice Presidents.—Charles Chauncey, Jo- 
seph Price, George Pepper, Robert Carr. 
Treasurer, John Thomas. 
Corresponding Secretary, J. B. Smith. 
Recording Secretary, Garvin Watson, M. D. ae | 

Counc.—J. J. Vanderkemp, Richard For the Farmers’ Cabinet : 
Price, Henry C. Carey, Andrew Dryburg, OBSERVER---No. XI. 
Thomas Astley, Alexander Parker, James} 

| Laws, Isaac Meyer, Robert Buist, Samuel C, 
Ford, John W. Burrows, C. W. Churchman, 
Joseph T. Mather, Charles Roberts, Thomas 
P. James, Horace Binney, Jr., John M‘Arran, | 
Daniel Maupay, George M. Coates, Christo- 
pher Langstroth, J. B. Smith, P. K. Gorgas, | 
Charles B. Trego, Frederick Brown. 


In a preceding number of the Cabinet, I 
attempted a brief explanation of the nature 








and process of bony ulceration, or caries, for 
the special benefit of Subscriber. He ac- 





knowledges that he did not possess the infor- 
mation given ;—says that he loves to know 





things; and, is willing to learn from any 
‘one ;—yet, he becomes restive under instruc- 

ANNUAL EXHIBITION, tion, and appears to doubt the truth of the 
The Society will hold its tenth Exhibition || information afforded. “I am not aware, 
Ft the Masonic Hall, Chesnut street, on says he, of any reason why I should be sup- 
Wednesday and Thursday, the 20th and 21st}! posed to know it, for, I presume that such 
ofthe present month, September. The Com-|! information is not generally possessed by 
mittee charged with the preparatory arrange-|| men, either of scientific, or ordinary know- 
nents, solicit contributions in Frurrs, Frow-|/ ledge.” Neither had I any reason to sup- 
ers, Or CuLINARY VEGETABLES; and speci-|| pose that he did know it, but strongly to the 
wens of either of a quality meriting distinc-|| contrary, or I should not have given the in- 
‘on, will be thankfully received and publicly | formation. Whether it is “generally pos- 
icknowledged. When transmitted from a || sessed by men of scientific knowledge,” is 
distance, by public conveyance, the Society || quite another question. I aver, that ever 
will cheerfully defray the cost of transporta- pera John Hunter wrote his admirable and 


‘on. They may be addressed to Messrs, D. | demonstrative dissertation on what he hap- 
Cas.—Vor. [1.—No. 4. 49 
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pily calls, “ulcerative absorption ;” there |;pose an ulcer to exist on the arm, (I ¢, 
ave o , , , efile .“ : se Pan ° .*§ SO Tee 
have been very few scientific men, who did || care whether it is alive or dead, so the ar, 
not possess the knowledge in question, viz:! a living one,) and let the absorbents seoo,. 
“That bony caries is an ulceration of living} and remove that ulcer, either entire 


. 7 Or he 
bones, produced by the action of the absorbent | piece meal—the ulcer on the arm wil] sty)! , 
vessels, which take up and carry off the bony | main, and be made larger by the process, ',, 
” : ee ve ¢ a Lf 
matter.” It is true, that some previous mor- | old ulcer, if you please, has been remuved_.,.. 
bid exciting cause must exist, to stimulate! another, and a larger one, has been progyp, 
the absorbents into such action—but this by || by the absorbent vessels. How then I a 
no means changes the aspect of the case at| do the absorbent vessels remove ulcerat ad 
issue. ‘This doctrine may be found inalmost | If this principle is correct, we shall soon hu». 
every work on surgery, written since the) it verified by the manufacturers of woo... 
days of Hunter, which speak of the pathology | bowls down east—for, having once obtay.. 
of caries. I will make a few quotations—a|/a block, they could first turn out a boy. 
a others et ss sl —_ a — in the space it had oceupi. 
‘Whenever any solid part of our bodies|,—but by taking out another, the whole ea; 
undergoes a diminution, or, is broken in upon || would be removed, and the timber resto, 
in consequence of any disease, it ts the absorb- || to its former solidity—thus by this alterns:, 
, oe af ® > D i : >): % 
ent system a it.”"— Hunter on = process of scooping out, and filling up, the, 
ee a caries differ in thi particu | a “W — a “d pn in oe 
Necrosis j 8 -u-| of wind, water, and steam in making bow): 
lar respect; in the former, the bone is en-| to the end of time, from a single block 
tirely deprived of the vital principle; but in} timber. 
the latter, this principle exists, and the dis-|| By confounding together the two diseases 
ease consists in a morbid action, by which | mentioned in the foregoing extracts—cari. 
ro ee is ee on| and necrosis,x—Subscriber has also confound 
iseases of the Bones, p. 165. the actions of the absorbent vessels, whic 
. “sy . ° - i] x z : tee “4 adi 
“Caries differ from necrosis, as ulcer dif-|| are widely different in the two cases. “ |) 
fers from gangrene. In caries, there ts ac-|| caries, says Dr. Dorsey, there is action, an! 
tion, and the absorbents remove the diseased | the absorbents remove the diseaséd bone. |» 
bone. \n necrosis, the bone is dead, and the} necrosis, the bone is dead, and the absorbens 
ahsorbents of the neighboring living bone || of the neighboring living bone detach it.” 
detach it, as a slough, or escher is detached || Believing that this discussion has alrea¢; 
in the soft parts.”—Dorsey’s Surgery, vol.|occupied a full share of the pages of th: 
2 ». 408 Cab; a BS - 
2, p. 408. abinet, tired of the cavillings of Subserite 
S Gasien was often confounded with necro- || —and convinced, seiummaeieh his objects 
sis—it differs from it, however, in the same |) not so much to substantiate facts, and elic: 
way that ulceration differs from sphacelus—| truth, as to “beat me out,”* I shall pursu: 
caries, being the result of an inflammatory || the subject no farther at present, unless som: 
action which alters the texture of a bone|| new facts shall be furnished, possessed of «:- 
without destroying its vitality. Necrosis, is|| ditional value. 
the consequence of a peculiar influence, that I shall embrace the first leisure in follow: 
involves the complete, or partial death of the ||ing the good example which Subscriber he: 
original bone, and at the same time, repairs || set me, by turning to some other, and mor 
— jury * the ET LI “s new one.” — || oe subject, to the generality of my 
sthson’s Surgery, vol, 1, p. 372. readers. 
Enough has now been said to show, that|| New Garden, 9 mo. 8h, 1837. 
however gray Subscriber may have grown in |) _ 
the pursuit of knowledge, he is, to use his Beet Sugar in Bohemia. 
own significant phrase, a “green horn” in be hee 
patholory—alike unacquainted with the plain- The manufacture of sugar from the bee 
est principles, and the commonest opinions, ihas progressed already to such an exten & 
embraced in this discussion. Yet, unquali- | Boheinia, that it has been proposed to oie 
fied as he is, he goes on to give a flippant|| the duty on colonial sugar from es 
, . . ° | f~ 
lecture on the physiologico-pathological ac- || !9S, to four, per hundred. This ee z 
tion of the absorbent vessels—and it is just | duction of four-fifths ” the a ni 
such a lecture as [ would expect to hear from || S#!d to are great alarm among the man! 
such a lecturer. Thus, he says, “so far is |facturers o indigenous sugar. 
the action of the absorbent vessels from pro- || 


. . . ; | * Soon after Subscriber's first essay on horns appee'™ 
ducing ulcerations that af removes the ‘in the Cabinet, a friend told me, that in conversal!” 
or, more properly speaking, separates the liv- || with the writer on the subject, he had expressed & i 
. . ag OD r . ‘ termination to “ beat me out.’’ His last essay 5 
ing from the dead matter. Now - what nally accomplished that important object, and lam” 
way do the absorbents remove an ulcer? Sup-|! to acknowledge that I am beat out indeed. 
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The following letter, from a friend in 
Washington, was intended for our last num- 


ner, but it was not received until our paper 


had gone to press. 
Washington City, Aug. 22, 1837. 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet: 


in looking to the present condition of 
affairs, and following the retrospective with 
3 prospective view, we are called upon to 
put in requisition, all our fortitude, sympa- 
thy aud forbearance. Fortitude to bear us 
up under our trials, sympathy for the general 
distress, and forbearance to those who have 
been placed in our power by untoward events, 
Truly, the state of the times has been dis- 
tressing, yet the cry of “hard times” has 
accompanied every year, nay, every month 
and every day since my recollection ; and a 
worse predicament may enthral us before 
we shall enjoy improved circumstances. | 
The merchant has felt the shock, the manu- 
facturer is staggering under the blow; the) 
mechanic, the farmer, and the laborer are 
none of them to escape unhurt. Yet, amid 
the distress consequent upon the wreck of| 
fortunes, there are many individuals in all 
classes of society, who have cause to com- 
fort themselves on their forethought and 
prudence “in leaving well enough alone,” 
without having entered into hazardous enter- 
prises, for the purpose of bettering their con- 
dition. Prudent industry has indeed ample 
cause of felicitation, and in no class is this 
exemption from dire calamity likely more to 
abound, than among the farmers of the mid- 
dle and northern states. While the preco- 
cious plant, that like ‘*Jonah’s gourd,” 
which grew up in a night, is blasted by the 
storm of adversity, the more humble one of 
the farmer, whose growth has been slow 
but sure, will be found strongly rooted in its 
native soil in despite of the whirlwind, with 
perhaps a partial loss of its foliage. Whe- 
ther the measures of the government have 
contributed to the present distress, or how 
far it may be in the power of Congress, at 
ils anticipated meeting, to afford relief, it is 
not my intention to diseuss. Yet there are 
causes, not political, which we may with 
propriety and perhaps with profit, canvass, 
which have had considerable influence in 
producing the present unexampled embar- 
rassments. It is our province to profit by 
past errors, and like the bee, extract honey 
irom the apparently bitter plant. Not only 
is adversity a better teacher than prosperity, 
but it is the only school in which some men 
will learn. A prevalent and unaccountable 
desire not only to surpass one’s neighbor in 
obtaining riches, but to live more ostenta- 


The Times. 5] 


of pursuit,) depended more upon reputed 
wealth than a competency, with a disposition 
to enjoy it rationally, in temperate indul- 
gence, and a proper discharge of our duties. 
The dull plodding pursuits of labor did not 
promise soon enough to realise to many, 
their goldendreams. Commercial and other 
extensive enterprises producing temporary 
success, were heralded over the world. 
Many new adventures being started, pro- 
perty acquired a fictitious value. Banks 
and other new facilities being multiplied, 
the belief daily gained ground, that with so 
many fields of speculation, the ruling pas- 
sion might soon be gratified to an indefinite 
extent. ‘Too many seeking thus to gain for- 
tunes by their wits, and too few to earn them 
by their labor; multitudes were transferred 
from the producing to the consuming class, 
and the imports for a single year, exceed- 
ed the exports more than sixty millions of 
dollars. Our citizens thus became greatly 
in debt at home and abroad; notwithstand- 
ing which, speculation was rife in every 
quarter of the country, and in every descrip- 
tion of property. ‘The moderate. well-doing 
capitalist, aspiring to the condition of the 
extensive, busy merchant, quitted the little 
business for which his qualifications and his 
means fitted him to be useful. Farmers and 
mechanics, deeming the employments in 
which they had prospered, too humble for 
their sons, raised them to the dignity of the 
learned or mercantile profession, and thus, 
while the consuming population were in- 
creased beyond their due bounds, the labor- 
ing, the producing class, was greatly dimin- 
ished. With the fancied accumulation of 
wealth, extravagance kept apace, to the great 
detriment and shameful neglect of agricul- 
ture, the main business of our country, and 
source of our wealth, which was greatly 
curtailed in its products, both from this cause 
and the general failure of crops. Provisions 
doubled in price, and importations of foreign 
grain became extensive. At length, selling 
day has come! and thousands are reduced 
‘to bankruptcy, (either by the indiscretion of 
‘themselves, or those for whom they had 
vouched,) who had believed themselves se- 
cure in opulence; general distrust has taken 
the place of general credit. The foreign 
merchant who has not been a stranger to 
pressure, owing to the extravagance of his 
own land, has required of our importers, 
payments of their heavy debts, and that too 
in the precious metals! who, upon turning to 
the banks in this country for assistance, find 
them with one accord to close their vaults 
against them, and suspending specie pay- 
ments, having generally issued notes twenty 
|times the amount of their real capital or solid 


ously, as if our happiness (the great object'! basis, and under the necessity of the case, 
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52 Blight in Pear Trees. Vox. 1] 
the country is found flooded with individual) cities and towns? That we have consy,, 
printed bills for the purpose of change in the| more time in show and luxury, to say no), 
ordinary transactions of life; which now) ing of needless corrupting amusements, t},.. 
constitutes the reward of the laborer, at a| cannot be a possible doubt, and how pa), 
depreciated value compared with current) ful the reflection, when it is considered tha: 
money. Commerce is paralyzed ; manufac-| time is money !—more valuable, more »».. 
turers are suspending their operations and| cious. The last dollar may be restore: 
discharging their workmen. ‘The mechanic| whilst that moment which is lost is gop, 
is necessarily curtailed in his business, and) gone forever !! ° 
many thousands who depend upon their la-|| Our nation is as one family. Whatey-- 
bor for bread, are thrown out of employment,|| benefits one class or one district, indirec:|, 
while property of all kinds has depreciated) benefits the whole; so whatever distress, 
below its minimum value. ‘one class of people or one region of counts, 
To prescribe the means of restoring the||indirectly inflicts injury upon all. Let 1). 
community to prosperous circumstances,| people of America, therefore, look to a ref . 
would be a task beyond the capacity of an|| mation of their habits, to a system of indys. 
humble pen; but some of the most import-||try and frugality ; economising in those ey. 
ant in my estimation, I will take the liberty] penditures both of time and money, keepin, 
to suggest. constantly in mind, that by the wil] « 
We must wed the hands to labor—the| Divine Providence, ours is the most favore: 
head to knowledge. ‘Those who have for-||nation of people on earth, who should unit. 
saken rura/ labors and been disappointed in} together in sustaining a form of governmer: 
their utopian dreams of riches and happiness,||bequeathed by the blood of our fathers, 
should return with the humility of the pro-|| And let our great men in council forego «| 
digal son to a forgiving parent. ‘They will||personal animosity, and as far as possile, 
be kindly received, and amply remunerated ||discard local jealousies and political into. 
for their labor, especially among agricul-||rance; avoiding reproachful language, ani 
turists, whose fields are offering the same like a band of brothers, legislate for the goo! 
facilities of nature to the fostering hand of|| of the whole family, with good intent and be- 
industry. ‘Thus we may save millions to||comingrespect; and may we not expect that 
the country, which, last year, were sent|the God of the universe will smile upon our 
abroad; or for which, in bread stuffs, &c.,|\land, and the population thereof again be- 


we are still in debt. We must live more come a contented and happy people? That 


within our means and become examples of|;such may be the case, is the sincere wish of 
prudence to our less opulent neighbors. In A Puain Cirizey. 
those who (so contrary to the principles and 
policy of a republican government,) hold 
themselves to be of a higher order than the . i fi 
honest and respectable in more humble cir- From the Papers of the Penna. Horticultural Socicty 
cumstances, example is contagious, be it Blight in Pear Trees. 
good or evil, and they who squander away a ey pu 

with princely extravagance the substance of|| If the blight in Pennsylvania is the same 
this life, inflict the direst evils upon com-|/as that which prevailed in Connecticut, be- 
munity, and mistake alike their own true tween the years 1808 and 1823, (where | 
dignity and happiness; the true spirit of our roe resided as an agriculturist,) or the sau 


Communicated for the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


institutions and the best interests of our|/as that which has appeared in this section o! 
country. Our expenses of living have, upon country since 1830, the cause of the diseas 
an average during the last thirty years, been lis a small, slimy, disgusting moth, or wor 
quadrupled, and whence the necessity ?||which will be found enveloped in a close’) 
None existed. Were they increased for|| woven web, underneath a leaf, usually on tx 
necessaries and comforts? They were not,||topmost branch of the tree. Pluck off te 
but for the baneful luxuries and superfluities||leaf and destroy the moth, and the tree is pre 
of life. We live too high. We dress too fine.|| served ; or if more than one of the leaves ar 
We are now (in the midst of calamity,) the||turned brown, (the first indication of the pre 
finest dressers and the highest livers in the||sence of the moth and its deleterious eflects 
universal world, and though we plainly see|| you may be sure that the branch is tainie:, 
to what a state of things we have arrived||and must, therefore, to eradicate the taint 
therefrom, few are willing to practice a com-|| poison, cut off the branch until the pure whi 
mendatory degree of self-denial. Have we Es the wood, and the clear green of the inne! 
not had the fashions of cooking, eating and||coating of the bark appear. The moth doe 
dressing from at least four European nations||not, apparently, feed on the leaf, for at ™ 
to follewt And have we not kept pace|jseason of the year, is it perforated; but \ 


with all of them combined, especially in our!'effects appear to be of a deadly poisonovs 
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ssture. ‘The leaf underneath which it is}\also believe the worms or eggs are deposited 
speltered, first turns brown, and the poison} at the root. 

appears to be communicated through its fibres) Cure. My method is to deposit a small 
») the stem to which it is attached, and then! quantity of live wood ashes. Trench around 
conveyed down the stem between the inner, the trunk of the tree, deposit the ashes, cover 
vark and wood, turning the leaves of a brown| them with stones to prevent waste, and if you 
solor, and the stem of a blackish hue, until it} chose, cover the stones with sods. Cut off 
reaches the main body of the tree, when death) the dead limbs—wash the trunk and large 
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ensues. Cutting off the stem even below|||imbs with lye from wood ashes, which will - 


where it appears to be dead, a dark ring be-||destroy the worms, and bring off the shell 


‘ween the inner bark and the wood will be 
perceived. A/I this discoloration must be cut 
away, or the poison will still operate and the| 
taint goon. It is like gangrene in animal| 


soit 
iife. 


‘bark. I practised on some valuable pear 
trees on the Ist of May, 1837, as above stated, 
and left directions to give them another 
washing in ten days, which was done. 

| ‘The trees are now ina healthy condition. 


While in Connecticut, I had a fine thriv-|| Bark smooth—leaves a good color. ‘The 
ing young orchard of fifty-three pear trees,| bark and leaves will immediately show when 


and twenty-three varieties. 


of the discolored leaves, and topping off the| 
diseased branches, I preserved them al/ dur- 
ing the most fatal season, (and indeed during 
the whole time I was on my farm,) while my 
friends, during that season and before I was 
aware of it, had lost from one-third to two- 
thirds of their trees. I communicated the 
result of my observation and experience to 
an Agricultural Society in that state, and | 
am strongly under the impression, that by its 
direction, that communication was given to 
the public through the papers of the day. 

The trees should be watched (according to 
the season,) from about the 10th of May to 
near the close of June, and on the appear- 
ance of a leaf turning brown, it should be 
immediately plucked off; and if the branch is 
diseased, it should be as speedily topped off. 

I have not satisfied myself what insect de- 
posites the egg which produces the moth, 
although I conjectured that an active, nimble 
winged bug, with a reddish head and about 
the sizeand shape of a winged pismire, might 
be the depositor, as on the trunk of every 
tree where I found the moth, 1 discovered 
this insect. 

Lest | should tire you, I will close, merely 
adding, that if you should hereafter wish for a 
more detailed account of the discovery of the 
moth and its fatal effects, (which were purely 
accidental,) I will freely give it, or answer 
any queries which you may be disposed to 
put to me. 


lam, sir, very respectfully, your obedient 
servant, 


Hezexriau BE.pen. 
Lewisburg, Va. April 17, 1837. 


Woodbury, N. J,, June 20, 1837. 


_ T have discovered short white worms work- 
ing between the wood and bark. As they 
advance to a limb, they cut off the communi- 
cation of sap, consequently the limb dies. I 


_ 1 was very||the remedy is necessary. 
choice of them, and by attention in plucking || 


I can remember the blight in pear trees 


forty years ago, but now more common. 1 


believe to wash them with alkali every spring, 
and deposit a small quantity of live ashes at 
the same time, will keep them healthy. 
Very respectfully yours, 
Rosert Roe. 


Gambier, Ohio, 15th April, 1837. 
From observations made in this part of the 


| . 
country, I am satisfied that the premature 


decay of these valuable fruit trees, (the pear,) 
is attributable to the effects of electricity; I 
propose the following as a 

| REMEDY. 

Erect, within “striking distance” of the 
‘tree, a suitable metalic conductor, and in or- 
der that the rod may be atas great a distance 
as possible, and be effective, let it be duly 
elevated. 


Respectfully yours, &c., 
Gro. P. WiLuiaMs. 





For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Preserving Corn Fodder. 


Mr. Eprror,—Permit me, through the 
medium of your paper, to lay before your 
readers, my experience in preserving Corn 
Fopper. Iam well aware that some of my 
readers are not ignorant of the method which 
I am about to describe, and I am also con- 
vinced that many have never had the idea 
suggested tothem. My method is as foliows: 
When corn is topped, and the tops sufficiently 
cured to bind, I set the sheaves in “open 
shock,” (a term with which all farmers are 
acquainted,) about three dozen, laying the 
tiers double, each tier containing nine shocks, 
pressing them well together, and I find them 
to keep well till after threshing time, which 
is the common season for conveying them to 
the barn for the purpose of ricking or mowin 
away. When corn is cut up by the ground, 
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and, after husking, there should not be suffi-| the surface level and even, the crops wij] }, 
cient room in the barn to contain the stalks,) uniform over the field; nor will it be EX posed 
my method is as follows: Instead of ricking,| so much to the danger of being washed jp», 
as many do, I set them up in round bunches,) gulleys by heavy rains. 
having about three dozen ina bunch, well) 1! would further suggest, that if the fie) 
pressed together, on a piece of ground adja- has any declivity, to prevent any action ft . 
cent tothe barn. In this manner, I find them) heavy rains, that the last ploughing given , 
to keep better, and not half the labor is re-| previous to laying any length of time, be jp 
quired to feed them tostock, for whena bunch) direction as near as possible at right angles 
is broken and not all fed out, the remainder to the descent of the hill. A. 
may be carried into the barn for the next)) Chester co., Sept. 6, 1837. 
time; but in ricking, one must necessarily 
commence feeding trom the top of the rick, | For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
thereby leaving them exposed to storms, and On Peach Trees. 
when wet, they oftentimes become so frozen In March. 1896. I dence: 
as to require an axe to cut them loose. Let) .°% 9)8rehs ts ar three ha}; 
every undecided mind make the experiment) P!"'S . live en Made a trenc’ 
and test its correctness. | around the trunk of every tree, and deposite: 
RK. | the ashes. 
New Lisbon, Sth mo. 22, 1837. | In March, 1887, | dug around every tree, 
am - /and carefully seached for worms. ‘lhe re. 
act es Deanna Ghali: | sult was in ten acres, containing LLOO trees, 
I found only four worms. There isa create; 
On Ploughing. ' enemy to aah trees than the worms at th 
In my former communication, | treated on root. In the spring, as the leaves put out, 
ploughing, as requisite for preparing oat stub-| a round yellow bug, with black spots over i, 
ble in the best manner for producing ample} deposits lice in the bunches of leaves, |) 
crops of grain, and particularly of grass. In} 1835, I lost several valuable trees betore | 
this, | intend throwing out a few hints as to) knew the cause. In June the tree will tun 
the manner of ploughing, in which land may} yellow—In August it will die. My metho 
be left in the handsomest and best condition) is to kill the bugs, and strip off the bunches 
for laying in sward. But before I proceed} of leaves that have lice. 1 watch them unt 
any further, let me observe, that [ do not do| the leaves are full grown. My trees are 
it with the object of building up theories on| healthy. 
suppositious facts. The few crude ideas | Very respectfully yours, 
have to present to the readers of the Cabinet, |, Ropert Rox. 
are wholly the result of experiment. Ground| Woodbury, N. J., June 20, 1837. 
to be left in a handsome condition after| ‘ 
ploughing, should, in all cases, be ploughed | On preserving the Beet Root. 
in as large lands as possible, for the fewer! For the information of those who have at- 
open furrows left ina field the better—say| tended to the cultivation of the Beet Root, we 
in a twelve or sixteen acre field, not more} publish the following article. They should 
than three orfour. Ifa fieldisto be ploughed} in all cases be taken up before touched by 
twice in succession, In the same direction,| frost—shonld not be exposed to the open air 
the commencement of the lands in the second) or to the light, but deposited immediately in 
ploughing, should be at the place of finishing) trenches, as described below. 
them in the first ploughing. This willcom-| Take up the plants as soon as matured; 
pletely fill the old furrows, and prevent any) after this they will “run to the top,” or be- 
increase in their number. [But if the field is} come the prey of their deadly enemy, the 
to be ploughed in a direction transverse to! worm. Form trenches in some _ sheltere 
the former ploughing, the old furrows should,| situation, 32 inches deep, and of any wict! 
before commencing it, be filled by ploughing| most convenient to your purpose; line the 
into them about four furrows, that is, two) trenches with fresh straw, and deposit the 
rounds. This will keep the land completely| beets in layers, putting fresh, healthy straw 
level, which is far preferable to ploughing it} between each layer; when on a level with 
in small lands, By ploughing in small lands,| the earth, heap them in layers terminating in 
the field will be thrown up into a great num-| a cone or edge, thus 4, still placing straw be- 
ber of ridges, and consequently, a correspond-| tween each layer; cover the exterior of the 
ing number of hollows. This will not only) heap with straw, and this again with a coat- 
expose it much more to the action of heavy} ing of earth, well beaten and compressed.— 
rains and floods, but it will produce its crops} This I have ever found the most effectua! 
very unevenly heavy on the ridges, and||means of preserving both Beets and Mange: 
dwindling in the furrows; but by keeping|| Wurtzel. 
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No. 4. Beet Sugar—On Saving Liquid Manure. 55 
ry the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. || We only want evidence that good sugar can 
sugar Beets and Beet Sugar. | be easily produced from the beet root. There 


es . is le ingenuity and perseverance to do 
Pp sd. Cincinnati, has culti- bothers e y - 
Lot Pugh, Esq., of Cin = || the other in the country. 


sed most successfully the sugar beet, on his || 
‘om near that city. Last year he raised 50|| 
woos of beets to the acre, and his crop is much || rt 
etter the present season. i 


J.S. 
i Beet Sugar. 

he manager of the farm says that it re-|| If the farmers that have raised the sugar 

res but little more labor to raise fifty tons || beet this season, would send to the office of 
rheets than fifly bushels of corn, while the || the Farmers’ Cabinet an account of the quan- 
Ormer is quite as good for horses, much bet-|/ tity of roots they may have to spare, with the 
ter for cattle, and rather better for stock || price they would sell them for per ton, they 
hogs. He also asserts that sucking calves || will meet with immediate attention, as a gen- 
preferred beets, when properly prepared, to||tleman who has been some time out of busi- 
milk. __ || ness, has employed his leisure time in ex- 

Although cattle and hogs will eat beets in || perimenting on the beet and other vegetables, 
, raw state, still they are much better when | containing saccharine matter, has succeeded 
poled. ‘The apparatus and fixtures used by || in making good sugar from beets, and would 
Mr. Pugh for boiling or rather steaming, food || establish a manufactory of beet sugar in or 
for 300 hogs and 40 or 50 cows with other|| near this city, if a supply of the roots could 
stock, cost about $ 150, and consumes a quar-|| be had at a moderate price—if not,'he intends 
ter of a cord of wood per day. going to the west. 

Mr. Frederic Le Clere, from France, who Philadelphia, September 12, 1837. 
had studied the beet sugar making in France, 








For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


ia order to render himself useful in the Many inquiries have been made of the 


United States in this new branch of industry, |) writer of this, respecting the best method of 
and who is now engaged in experiments in destroying the ‘ Daisey,” or “ Paxson’s 
the same at Ludlow’s station, near Cincinnati, || Clover,” a8 some call it,and not having prac- 
| ; Silas ae || tical knowledge sufficient to answer the ques- 
Ohio, writes under date 3d September, 1637. || tion 1 take the liberty of asking for informa- 
“My last experiment was made on the last || tion, through the columns of the Cabinet. 
of August, on a small quantity of juice—only |} Most farmers are, or ought to be aware of the 
a glass full—and to day, the third day, hav- pernicious effects of this weed, for when once 
ing put it on a plate to crystallize, it is full|| it obtains a footing, it is very hard to eradi- 
of the most beautiful crystals that I have|| cate. J. K. 
everseen. Mr. L. and myself are overjoyed,|| N. Lisbon, Obio, &th mo. 1827. 
for many reasons, principally, because what seetnrsiettesioneastsensiateneashasinsasin 
you were so much desiring is accomplished. On Saving Liquid Manure. 
The manufacture of beet sugar on a@ large wna: dk Wine 
wale is every way possible. I have seen by he beige ir 
my last experiments, that the beet roots here|| No branch of economy has been more neg- 
are richer than in the north of France. In||lected than this, though the attention of 
Ohio, certainly, there has not been for seve-|| farmers and horticulturists has frequently 
ral years, a season so little favorable to the|| been called to it. I remember some years 
formation of the sugar principle, as the pre-||ago, when I was a boy, being for some months 
sent one. It remains now to be known if this|| at a farm-house, where there was a spacious 
industry can be profitably conducted, which I || farm-yard. ‘The whole of the valuable liquid 
doubt. I shall endeavor to make out some || from this yard was suffered to run away, and 
details on this head. My manual on beet|| was Jost in the ditches. After some time, a 
sugar making is now translated, and [ shall |} part of the wall surrounding the yard, being 
have some good additions to make to it,||undermined by the drainings running under 
founded on my experience, and touching the|| it, felldown. I then asked the farmer if it 
state of things relating thereto in this coun-|| would not be a good thing to have a mew or 
try.” cistern to collect it, instead of allowing it to 
The above is a hastily made translation of|| run across the road as it had done for years, 
the substance of Mr. Le Clerc’s letter. His||The answer I got was, “ {t did not much sig- 
doubt, as to the practibility of the manufac-||nify;” and the wall was repaired. Our Eng- 
ture of beet sugar on a large scale, being||lish agriculturists are, in this respect, cer- 
made profitable, is to be expected, because || tainly not quite so sharp as their neighbors 
he is not yet well acquainted with our re-||on the continent, where all drainings from 
sources for labor saving and rapid working.||their dung-hills, stables, cow-houses, &c., 
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are collected into » reservoir, 
can certainly be little aware of the expense 
and trouble they might saye themselves by 
attending to this Many, I have no doubt, 
will say, “ But look at the ©xpense to begin 
with.” J wil] “ngage to prove that the ex- 
pense of Constructing the reservoir shall, in a 
very sinall farm, be paid three times over the 

rst year. It is really lamentable to say, but 
nevertheless true, the system generally pur- 
sued is quite the reverse of what it should be. 

At what €xpense do Many agriculturists 
Procure their manure, when all this expense, 
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Great Sale of Importeg Catt), 


The great sale of imported Cattle, was }, 
lat OWelton, near Philade!phia, ON the 
‘inst. An immense number Of persone -. 
tended the sale. We are truly Rratities ., 
j the Spirit evinced on the occasion—it jg... 
dent that the spirit of agricultura] improve. 
ment, already great, is stil] exte , 
diffusing itself Success attend uP. 
chasers, as wel] as the enterprising importe> 


12, 


it IS py. 


the 


The following catalogue of the animals op; 
the prices for Which they were S€vera]| 


Y sold 


labor and trouble might be saved by @ little |) will be of interest to our readers, 
management, Mr. Stafford, who has writ- 
ten much on this subject, is of Opinion that COWS, 
our barrowsfy] of new manure, roperly fer. Name. Age. Purchaser. Amour, 
mented and reduced to a liquid state are suf- Ruth 6 yrs. old, J. R. Neff | $46, 
cient to manure half an acre of land. The Adelaide ed Ae. de ; po 
drainings from Stables, &c., when proper] Minna. - eae Clarkson ho 
fermented, js by far the most Powerful ma- Lucilla .  « Nee’ ‘an 
nure we have, either for farming or garden Empress . 4 Cunningham = 
Purposes. How strange this valuable article Brighteyes 4 «6 do son 
Should so generally be suffered to run to Beauty ” V “5 New np 
Waste. There is no vegetable matter which, Vermillion 4 « Wetheril) in 
if properly managed, with the help of this Nonsuch 3 6 Warwick.’ i) 
liquid, may not be reduced to excellent com- Media, ’ SV «i... Fisher. * Qu 
t. Ruby, _ = Rotch, 370 
August 1ith, Mayflower, 3 «4 Cunningham, 515 
Srr,—Mr, Ashford requests information as i 0 3 1 % Neff, on 
to the cause, Prevention, and cure of the |) 7 .@rkville, ad ~~ Ou) 
Spotty and finally mouldy state of some of the Warne 2 ‘ ep uaningham, 6%) 
berries in bunches of grapes, | am not tech. hi we i Ro ——— 400 
nically acquainted with the botanical terms Celene ee Wenes 41) 
Proper to be employed in My inquiries; byt inabelln?” a a erill, 4 
in my vinery, in which I have no flue, I am|/ ‘sabella, Wo bert, 45 
much anaoyed and disappointed by the de- op 
cayed and burng appearance of many of the $9,110 
sprigs—or perhaps the Proper word may be BULLS. 
foot-stalks— from whence m berries roceed, as r ~- 
They thus become red, instead of boing black; ace : Wenet any 
and sour, instead of being Sweet; and the Melbourne 9 ~~ <. ameeon.’ 2) 
Whole stalk speedily decays, and the fruit Maxwell 1 “ Cant P 40) 
falls. If this was general, [ should attribute lewellyn ,: Gask;]} O10 
it to a bad border, too much or too little heat Colesee” "10s Wolbert 96) 
or air; but it is partial, only affecting some Miser “oii Cunningham 17) 
unches, while ot €rs are quite healthy. ; rutoe owen, = Neff gham, 9p 
also solicit from yourself, or some corres- Delicht 1 eA >al Eldrid . =) 
Pondent, the Cause, prevention, and cure of Pp of Wiles | a Kell Be 210 
this disease, or bad gardening. Ld. Fairfax, ] “ iio eek 95) 
August 17 7oun Mints. ruce, i Rotch, ti) 
; i Ayseelg 21/) 
[As the defect described by Mr. Mills ap- ime, tM a os 
ars to be only a partial failure, it is extreme- Coloesee 3 te Hickman 310 
c difficult for us (as strangers to the genera] " , 
Condition of the vines) to name the cause of $14,305 
this failure, Wp can only surmise whether 
there may not be 00 great a Crop on the vines, SHEEP, 
or whether they may not be suffering from ~ Bakewe]] Breed, at $100 each 20) 
the want of moisture at the root, or, more pro- és “ 470 
bably still, from the great heat of the sun, in pe 
unusually hot summers.—Ep, } ' i Total, $14,980 
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F calle without cattle breeding, grazing, &c. 
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ne=Dust for Cultivation of Grain. 


The exportation of bones from Germany to 
rogland constitutes a singular epoch in the 
sppals of commerce. Myriads of tons have 
en already exported without glutting the 
warket, or causing a cessation of the demand. | 
Io the vicinity of the north sea, mills have| 
ween erected to pulverise them. ‘This bone) 
sowder, or bone dust, was long ago exclusively | 
spplied to the purposes of hot houses by Ger- 
man horticulturists ; but the English, embold-| 
ened by their riches, have extended its use| 
‘general objects of agriculture, and fertilize| 
by these expensive means, their cold, humid | 
snd poorest land; and have thus brought the 
solands ‘of Nottinghamshire, the western 
carts of Holderness, &c. into the highest state 
ofcultivation, both in point of extent and in- 
repseness of fertility. ‘There is consequent- 
ly, a proverb, “ that one ton of German bone- 
jyst saves the importation of ten tons of Ger- 
man corn.” As Malta formerly covered her| 
naked rocks with foreign soil, so does England | 
now fertilize her clay and sandy heaths with 
German bones. Near the sea-coast even the 
church yards are robbed of their venerable 
relics, which is only ironically excused by 
rendering the German bone trade popular. 
An agriculturist, being rendered attentive by 
this exportation, instituted privately some 
comparative experiments, the result sof which 
prove that bone-dust acts in the cultivation of 
grain as compared to the best stable manure: 
First in respect to the quality of corn as 7 to 
5; secondly, in respect to quantity as 5 to 4; 
turdly,in respect to durability of the energy 
of soilsas8to2. It produces several collateral 
advantages: First, it destroys weeds : second- 
iy, it diminishes the necessity of suffering the || 
and to be fallow; thirdly, this concentrated 
manure, or substitute for manure, is more 
easy of conveyance, less laborious to spread, 
andcan with facility be applied to the steepest 
vineyards, or other inaccessible lands, either 
in mountainous countries or in wet meadow 
and: fourthly, it renders agriculture practi- 


















Seasonable Advice. 


_ See to your fatting swine. The celebrated 
armer, Arthur Young, said, “* The best me- 
‘hod of feeding all kinds of grain to hogs, is|| 
‘o grind it to meal, and mix it with water, || 
‘0 proportion of five bushels of meal to an|| 
dundred gallons of water ; the mass to be well 
“ured several times a day until it has fer- 
“ented and become slightly acid, when it 
Wil be ready for use. In this way two or 
‘tree vessels must be kept for fermentation in 
“uccession ; and the profit will pay the ex- 
pense.” Change of diet makes fat swine. 


| 
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which, otherwise, might be lost. 


'subdue it; and insects will be thus a 
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The unripe ears of Indian corn should be 
given them before they become shrivelled and 
mouldy. Hard corn should not be dealt to 
swine without soaking, boiling or grinding. 
Indian meal will be better for boiling, or at 
least scalding ; and every kind of food, pro- 
per for swine, will be greatly improved by 
cooking. Your swine will fatten the faster 
if they can have access at will, to charcoal, 
which will give them an appetite for food, 
and prevents their having a certain genteel 
disorder, called dyspepsia. Protect grapes 
and other fruit from wasps by hanging up 
vials ef honeyed or sugared water near the 
fruits you wish to defend, Mr. Buel, of 
Albany, who is a practical as well as scien- 
tific cultivator, says, “it were better that the 
sun never should shine upon potatoes—they 
should be housed with all the dirt that ad- 
heres to them.” 

It is even beneficial to add more dirt to po- 
tatoes in the bin or cask, to exclude external 
air as much as possible; their surface should 
be kept moist, and the atmosphere which sur- 
rounds them as little above the freezing point 
as possible. In many situations it will be an 


excellent scheme to rake up all the leaves of 


trees, and mould, which has been produced 
by their decay, which can be procured ata 
reasonable expense, and cast them into the 
barn yard asa layer to absorb the liquid ma- 
nure from your cattle. Likewise, it would 
be well to place quantities of them under 
cover, in situations where you can obtain 
them in winter to use as litter to your sta- 
bles, &c. They do not rot easily, but they 
serve as a sponge to imbibe and retain urine, 
and convey to the field much food for plants, 
Gather 
winter apples by hand, in the middle of fair 
days, and by putting them down in sand well 
dried, it is said you may keep them till apples 
are again in season. Select your seed corn 
from the field, culling fine, fair, sound ears 
from such stocks as produced two or more 
ears, taking the best of the two. Land which 
is composed in part of clay, or what is called 
a stiff soil, should be ploughed in the fall and 
laid as light as possible, so as to expose it to 
the action of frost, which will pulverize and 


by exposure to the rigors of winter. But 
ploughed land which is sandy, loose and po- 
rous, should lie and consolidate till spring. 
lf you ever mean to fatten cattle to advan- 
tage, either for market or domestic consump- 
tion, you must rely chiefly on grass and roots. 
The celebrated cultivator, Arthur Young, 
says, ‘ Of the food raised on a farm, the best 
for fatting beasts, is parsneps; next carrots; 
then come cabbages, potatoes and turneps. 
If a farmer hasa due provision of these plants 
with good hay for cutting into chaff with 
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58 Explanation of Terms. 


Vor. IT. 


straw, he will not find corn and oil cake pro-), it is disengaged by the addition of a strop 
fitable, unless beef promises to be very high,|| acid, as every one may have seen in throw 
and corn and cake very cheap. Whatever) pearl ash into cider, as some people do to drin, 
the food, it cannot de too often repeated, that) in the morning. The acid in the cider jn ypiy, 
sinall quantities are to be given ata time; ing with the pearl ash, displaces the carbon. 
that troughs, cribs, &c. are to be kept very | acid, which rises in the form of gas through the 
clean, and that litter must be so plentiful,| liquor, producing much foam with a hissin, 
that the beasts have clean hides and warm) ®°8e, called Effervescence. 

beds. Straw given to stock, should be con-|| 4°: Atmospheric Air—or the air which 
stantly made use of as soon after threshing ||SUrrounds this earth, is a mixture of two dif. 
as possible; for if exposed to the influence of ferent kinds of air, called Oxygen and Azoie. 
the atmosphere, it becomes either musty or| It likewise contains a small proportion of 
too dry; and in that state cattle neither relish | Carbonic Acid Gas, a substance already de. 
nor thrive on it so well. It is time to take a) scribed. ) 
critical and inquisitive view of your barn, | It is well known that no animal will live, or 
cellar, and all other buildings where injury | fe burn, without air; but it is that part of the 
can be sustained by the agency of frost, and| #* Called orygen which is necesary for both, 
wherever it is possible, close every avenue | It is this which supports life and combustion 


to the intrusions of that unwelcome visitant, | *@™4 Where there is no oxygen, an animal wil 
| die and a light will be extinguished as suddenly 


There is no danger of using too much salt in| : 
aie . . as where there is no air at all. 
preserving fat pork. \i1 thi 
Ail this may be made plain by a very easy 
Sn ee experiment. ‘Take a lighted candle, put it int) 
Explanation of Terms. a candlestick, and set it into a pail of water s 
Concluded. deep as that the light of the candle may rise 
three or four inches above the surface of the wa. 
47. Acids—are substances of a sour taste.| ter. Then take a deep tumbler, or a wile 
The acids are very numerous. Their most} mouthed decanter, invert it, and let it down 
distinguishing properties are, Ist, that they| over the candle till the brim shalt dip into the 
change tored those colors of vegetables which! water. As the candle continues burning, the 
the alkalies change to green; 2d, They com-| water will be seen rising in the decanter {ill ii 
bine with alkalies, and thereby form various) shall be about one quarter part full, when the 
kinds of salts. candle will suddenly go out. Now the reason 
Thus, the combination of muriatic acid with | of the water’s rising in the decanter, is, because 
soda forms common salt. ‘the oxygen is gradually consuming by the 
Some of the acids are met with in a solid! lighted candle ; and the reason that the candle 
state; others in a fluid state, as vinegar; and| goes out is, that the oxygen at that instant is all 
others in a gaseous state. Of the latter is Car-|| gone, or has all been expended in the combu« 
bonic Acid, which requires a more particular de-| tion. What is then left in the decanter will te 
scription. the other part or kind of air called azote, and i! 
The carbonic acid, when uncombined with! a small animal should be introduced into this 
any other substance, is always met with in a! air it would die as suddenly as if it had no airs 
state of gas, and hence it is called Carbonic || all. 
Acid Gas. Itisthe same substance which was,, Oxygen gas (for you must remember ths! 
formerly called fred air. It exists in a small!) every substance in the form of air is called a go: 
proportion in the atmosphere. It destroys life) is a very wonderful substance. It unites wit 
and extinguishes the light of a candle when im-| iron, when exposed to the atmosphere, for ny 
mersed in it. It is disengaged largely from length of time and converts it into rust; § 
liquors, such as beer, cider, or wine, when in | unites with melted pewter or lead and conver's 
the act of fermentation. It is this gas which |them into dross, or oxyde, as it is called; 
produces the many unhappy accidents in some || unites with another kind of gas, called Hydre 
subterraneous caverns, inclosed cellars contain-| gen, and forms water. Yes, what perhaps | 
ing large quantities of fermenting liquors, in| may surprise you to know, water is not a s% 
some deep wells, and in bed chambers, warmed | ple, as most people suppose, but a compour 
by burning charcoal in pans. | substance, composed of Oxygen and Hydrogen 
This acid combines with a great variety of |gas. Both its decomposition and its compos 
substances, which are then called carbonates. | tion are common experiments in every chemic# 
It exists in marble, chalk and limestone in differ-| room. 
ent proportions, all which are called cardonates|; Oxygen likewise is one of the ingredients " 
of lime, and the burning of limestone is for || the composition of acids, all which are compoune 
no other purpose, but to expel the carbonic acid,| substances ; hence oxygen has been called . 
which is done by heat, in which operation the! great acidifying principle. Thus, it unites with 
limestone loses nearly half its weight. | sulphur, in the act of combustion, and woe 
The alkalies attract it from the atmosphere. | sulphuric acid, or oil of vitriol as it was former 
Jt is present in pot and pearl ashes, from which | ly called; it unites also with carbon oF char: 
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| principles of water; it is very inflammable, 
and was formerly called inflammable air. It 


| pure oxygen gas, and if it was not diluted in|! 
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al, when burning, and forms carbonic acid | 
vas, already described ; and hence we see how 
-e carbonic acid gas, which sometimes proves 
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York ; it is produced by the combustion of wood 
and charcoal, by the fermentation of liquors, 


and by the decomposition or putrefaction of 
vial in close shut bed-chambers, heated with | vegetable substances; but the largest store of it 


.yrning charcoal, is produced. The oxygen in) is that enormous quantity solidified or rendered 
che atmosphere unites with the charcoal or car-| solid in all the immense beds of chalk and lime- 
' 9 in burning, and thus produces this gas so| stone with which every part of the globe 
ieleterious to life when breathed without a due) abounds. 
roportion of atmospheric air mixed with it. || Of limestone 45 parts in every 100 are com- 
‘ These four elementary substances, Oxygen, | puted to be carbonic acid. 
Hydrogen, zote and Carbon, possess avery|| As before observed, when uncombined with 
wonderful agency in nature, and every one who) any other substance, it always exists in the state 
has any wish to look beyond the mere surface||of gas. It is heavier than atmospheric air. If 
of things cannot but be gratified in knowing} this gas be poured from a wide-mouthed jar 
more about them. We shall have further oc-| upon a lighted candle, it will be as eflectually ex- 
casion to speak of these substances in the Cabi-| tinguished as by water. 
net ; it is wer me therefore = = cee | 54 Effervescence—is a sudden disengage- 
and distinguts = pene each should be |) ment of gas taking place within a liquid and 
well understood, These are given in the are separating from it with a hissing noise. 
ing concise definitions, which are not to be for-|| “We have an example of this, as before ob- 
gotten; Ss , served, by dropping a little pearl ash into cider. 
9, Oxygen—is one of the constituent | ‘The carbonic acid is disengaged and rises in the 
principles of water; it is called vital or re-|' form of gas, producing much foam, with a hiss- 
sp rable air, and is essential both to the sup- | ing noise. 
sort of life and combustion. le nal Affini a . 
This substance performs an important part in | _ Chemica Affinity—is a term used to 
most of the changes which take place in the signify the attraction or tendency there is 


mineral, vegetable, and animal kingdoms between the particles of certain substances, 
S bin ’ , 5 ee 


5. Hydrogen—is one of the constituent! of different natures, to unite, thereby form- 
ing a third substance possessing properties 

altogether different from those of either of 

the two substances of which it is composed. 

| Thus, potash and oil have a tendency to 

‘unite, thereby forming soap, which is a third 

‘substance very different either from the oi/ or 





is the lightest of all ponderable substances. 
This is the substance generally used in filling 

ait-balloons. It is readily obtained by the de- 

composition of water. Vegetables and animals 








» also in a state of decay and putrefaction afford | the potash of which it is composed. 


t and it is evolved from various mines and vol-|| Those substances which are capable of unit- 
canoes. ing in this manner, are said to have an affinity 
51. Azote—is that part of atmospheric air for each other, as oil and potash; but oil will 


| which is incapable of supporting life or com-|| Ot unite with water, and therefore those sub- 


bustion stances which do not form a chemical union, 
an : ; | said to have no affinity. 
All combustible substances burn violently in | are said finity 


| 56. The Primitive Earths—are four ; viz. 
the atmosphere by a large portion of azote, it clay, sand, lime and magnesia. 
would be impossible to extinguish any consi- | These are the only earths which enter into 
derable fire when once lighted up, and some-|/the composition of soil ; they enter also in very 
thing like the general conflagration ofthe world | minute portions into the organization of plants. 
would immediately commence. | Sand and clay are by far the most abundant; 
Azote exists abundantly in nature, forming|| lime is required but in small proportions ; every 
the greater part of the atmosphere, and is one|| soil however is defective without it. Magnesia 
of the principle ingredients in animal substances || is found but in few soils; its place is well sup- 


52. Carben~ia the pure part of charcoal plied by lime; its entire absence therefore is not 


Carbon forms a large proportion of all vege- | considered any defect. 


tables; it exists also in animals, but its quantity |; 57. Clay—in agricultural publications, is 
i small, called alumina, alumine, aluminous, or argil- 
53. Carbonic Acid—is a combination of || !#ceous earth. ' 

“rdon and oxygen, in the proportions of 18 | a The term clay should not be given to a soil 
parts carbon to 82 parts oxygen. which contains less than one sixth part of alum- 
_An account of this substance has already || '"°"S earth. 

een given under the article “ Acids.’ It may|| 58. Sand—is called silex, silica, silicious 
‘ere be added, that the sources of this acid are|| earth, or earth of flints. 


en It exists in the atmosphere; it is|| “The epithet sandy is not properly applied to 
me in abundance in many mineral waters, as } any soil, that does not contain at least seven- 


allston and Saratoga in the state of New || eighth parts of sand; and sandy soils are to be 
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Vou. I 
distinguished into siliceous sandy or flinty sand;|| 73, Compost Manure—is that. wha 
and calcareaus sandy or chalky sand.”’ | formed by the mixture of various siheten. : 
09. Lime—as it exists in the soil, is com-| as turf, pond-mud, weeds, ashes an 
monly called calcareous earth. | with stable or yard manure, so as to const ow 
“The word calcareous is not properly applied one uniform mass or substance, fit for the ... 


to any soil unless a specimen of it is found) provement of the soil. 
strongly to eflervesce with acids; or unless water, ee ' : 
having a channel in the soil affords a white (4. Irrigation—is the turning Of Water 
earthy deposit when boiled.” from its natural channels, and carrying j; }, 
“ Each of these earths answers a determinate ditches over grass-lands, so as to render ther 
and specific purpose in the economy and growth}, ™ore highly productive. 
of plants; and the perfection of soil liesin aj 75. Tilth—is the condition in wh 
mixture of the whole.” ground is left after tilling. 7 
60. Basis of the soil—By thistermisun-| When it is well pulverized by the plough ap; 
derstood the primitive earths which enter| barrow, and made light to a sufficient depth, 
into its composition. is said to be in good tilth. 
61. Vegetable Matter—all vegetable sub-|| 76. Stwnming Casks—is burning with: 
stances in a decaying or rotten state. them matches covered with sulphur. 
62. Animal Matter—all animal substances} A strip of cloth, ten or twelve inches long an: 
in a putrifying state. from one to two inches wide, smeared with me): 
63. Organic Matter—is a term applied, ed sulphur, and lighted, is let down into the 
both to animal and vegetable substances in a) cask and suspended from the bung. Some bay, 
putrifying state. a long, tapering bung that may fit any cas, 
64. Vegetable Mould—the earthy remains} With a crooked wire in the small end, fro 
of vegetable substance which have either| which to suspend the match. 
grown and decayed on the soil, or have been| 77. Must—is the new liquor pressed ftom 
conveyed thither in the progress of cultiva-| apples or grapes, before it has worked, or fer. 
tion. mented. 
65. Loam—is a combination of vegetable) 78 [Lees—is a term used to signify th: 


mould with the primitive earths. _ gross sediment or settlings found at the ty 
66. Peat—is a substance dug out of tom of casks containing fermented liquors. 

swamps; it is produced from the decay of, "9. To Rack Cider or Wine—is to: 
. , A J omen} ara 


vegetables, is of a fibrous texture, and may) : 
, } £ 8, Int 
be cut with a spade. them from off their lees or sediments, 


Peat is frequently used for fuel; it is of ol clean casks. 


use as a manure until it shall be brought into a) 

state of fermentation, or putridity, which may be || 

done by mixing it with other manures. Run- | The Turnep Fly. 

ning water also extracts its antiseptic qualities || ' ae 

and leaves it ready to pass into a state of de-| Mr. Berry ascribes his SUCCESS IN this cs 

composition. partment of rural management, first to sowing 
67. Marle—is a substance consisting of; seed of one year’s growth, which securs 

lime with a small proportion of clay, and| simultaneous vegetation, and defies the *y, 

sometimes of peat, with a mixture of marine} the plants being numerous. Seedsmen 

sand and animal remains. frequently mix the seed of differnt years, » 
It is found extensively in some situations, at) consequence of which it comes out of 

different depths under ground, and is distin-| ground at various periods, and in such que 

guished into s/ell, clay and stone marie. It is| tites, that the fly easily overpowers the crm 

useful as a manure. ‘Second, thick sowing. It is much eaiser™ 
68. Putrescent Manures—are all animal| cut out than to insert a plant. Third, sv! 

and vegetable substances in a decaying state. immediately after the manure is ploughed 7 
69. Excrementitious Matter—is the ma-| by which the advantage of the moisture » 

nure from animals. secured. In showery weather, he finds « 
70. Long Manure—is green barn-yard| @dvantage in steeping the seeds in water, 

manure before it is rotted. if the weather be dry, steeping 1s Injuri’s 
71. Short Manure—is barn-yard manure| the contrast being too great between ™ 

made fine by rotting, so as to be cut easily water and a dry hot state of the earth, be 

with a spade. the plants come up yellow and sickly.—™ 
72. Fossil Manures—are lime, marle,| of Znvent. 

plaster of paris and other substances which | 

operate on the mechanical constitution of the 

soil, but do not afford directly nourishment to|| Procrastination, delay, putting off 0) 

plants. ‘thing till to-morrow. 
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|| sopher to try the potatoe as an edible, and 
| boiling and roasting it, found it by either 
The following is an extract from the|) process excellent. He then gave some of 
ech of Colonel Knapp, delivered at|\the plants to the peasantry, and they soon 
\»wark upon the occasion of the delivery, || became, in a measure, a substitute for bread, 

be a committee of the American Institute, | when the harvest was scanty. 
the medals and diplomas awarded to the|| ‘The potatoe was successfully cultivated 
-itizens of that place, at the late fair. in Ireland before it was thought of in Eng- 
Every thing in this country has been ||land; it grew into favor by slow degrees, 
brought forward by protection. In this bleak || and was so little known when our pilgrim 
lime, but a few of the sustaining fruits of| fathers came to this country, that it was not 
che earth were here indigenous, or in a per-|| thought of for a crop in the New World. It 
sot state. Even the Indian corn, so often | would have been an excellent thing for them, 
sonsidered as native here, was with diffi-| if they had been acquainted with the value 
~yity acclimated. It was brought from the||of the potatoe. It was not until 1719, that 
south, and by degrees was coaxed to ripen|) the Irish potatoe reached this country. A 
‘oa northern latitude. ‘The aborigines who | colony of Presbyterian Irish, who settled in 
eyltivated it, taught the pilgrims how to |, Londonderry, in New Hampshire, brought 
rise it; they plucked the earliest ears with || the root with them. These people found 
. the husk, and braided several of them to- || their favorite vegetable thrive well in new 
. vether, for the next year’s seed, and their||grounds. By degrees their neighbors came 
care was rewarded by an earlier and surer| into the habit of raising potatoes, but many 
‘ crop. || years elapsed before the cultivation of them 


= The pumpkin, brought from Spain, was 
frst planted in Rowley, in Massachusetts, 
and it was several years before they came 
to a hard, knotty shell, which marks the 
trae yankee pumpkin, such as are selected 
for the golden pies of their glorious thanks- 
giving festival. 

Our wheat was with difficulty acclimated. 
That brought from the mother country had 
grown from spring to fall, but the season was 
not long enough here to ensure acrop. It 
was then sown in the fall, grew under the 
snows in winter, and catching the earliest 

-warmth of spring, yielded its increase by 
mid-summer. 

Asparagus, which is now the delight of 
al as an early vegetable, and for which 
several millions of dollars are paid our gar- 
deners annually, is of late culture in this 
country. At the time of the revolution, as- 
paragus was only cultivated on seaboard ; 

this luxury had not then reached the farmer 
Lt B® of the interior. 

UL- The history of the potatoe is a singular 
op GB one. ~Rees’ Encyclopedia states that the 
et ae was brought from Virginia, by Sir 
ow MM Walter Raleigh, to Ireland,—the writer 
<0, should have said from South America,—in 
he latter part of the sixteenth century. He 
tad no idea of its ever being used as an es- 
culent at that time. It was pointed out to 
him as a beautiful flower, and its hard, bulby 
mot was said, by the natives, to possess 
sot Medical qualities. He took it to Ireland, 
Where he had estates presented to him by 
ueen Elizabeth, and planted it in his gar- 
ten. The flower did not improve by culti- 
Yation, but the root grew larger and softer. 
he potatoe in its native bed was a coarse 
wound nut. The thought struck the Philo- 


—-" =e 
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|| country. 


|was general among the yeomanry of this 
Long after they were cultivated 
‘in New England, they were held in con- 
tempt, and the master mechanic often had to 
|stipulate with his apprentice, that he should 
not be obliged to eat potatoes. An aged 
mechanic once informed me that he had 
raised nine bushels, having at that time 
(1746) a dozen apprentices, but did not ven- 
ture to offer them a boiled potatoe with their 
meat, but left them in the cellar for the ap- 
prentices to get and roast as they siaeell 
but soon found that he should not have 
enough for seed, and locked up wiat was 
a The next year he raised the enormous 
quantity of thirty bushels; the neighbors 
stared, but his boys devoured them the fol- 
lowing winter. 

About this time some of the gentry brought 
this vegetable on their tables, and the pre- 
judice against them vanished. ‘Thus by de- 
grees, a taste for this was formed, never to 
be extinguished. ‘The cultivation of the po- 
tatoe is now well understood; a crop me- 
liorates instead of impoverishes the soil, and 
the culture can be increased to any extent. 
Thus, by the curiosity of one lover of na- 
ture, and his experiments, has an humble 
weed been brought from the mountains of 
South America, and spread over Europe and 
North America, until it is emphatically 
called ‘the bread of nations.” Still the 
country from whence it was taken, has been 
too ignorant or superstitious to attempt its 
cultivation, until within a few years. Now 
the lights of scienoe are chasing away the 
long deep shadows of the Andes. 

_ Rice was brought from India in 1721, and 
cultivated, by way of experiments in South 
Carolina. It succeeded well, and was for 
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many years, the staple article of the state. 
It seems strange, but it is not more strange 


than true, thata vegetable should have a mo- | 
ral and religious influence over the mind of | 


man. Brahma could never have enforced 
his code of religious rites, with a hundred 
incarnations, if India had not abounded in rice 
plant. His followers would have become 
carniverous, notwithstanding al] the rays of 
his glory, and the awful exhibitions of his 
might, if he had not driven the animals 
away, and secured his vegetable kingdom 
for his worshippers. Man ts, in spite of his 
philosophy, a creature of the earth, and, in 
a measure, like the chamelion, takes the 
hues of his position and food. 

‘The Cotton plant was at first cultivated 
as a flower in our gardens, and a beautiful 
flower itis. ‘This plant alone has made a 
revolution in the finances of the world. Look 
at the growth and consumption of the United 
States, and the Immense manufacture of it 
in England, where it cannot be grown, and 
you will find my assertion true in the most 
extended sense. 

Until our purchase of Louisiana, this 
country was indebted to the East and West 
indies for Sugar. In our country—the thir 
teen United States—sugar and molasses 
were made in small quantities, from corn 
stalks, sweet apples, pumpkins, and maple 
trees; but all put together, furnished but a 
small part of the sugar demanded by the 
great mass of the people. Our people are 
fond of saccharine, or sweetening, to use 
our peculiar term for it. 

The corn stalk, the pumpkin, and the 
sweet apple, are given up for sugar and mo- 
lasses—and the maple is falling before the 
axe, and we must rely on the sugar cane 
alone, unless we can substitute, as in France 
the sugar beet. The culture of the sugar 


beet has been commenced with us, and pro-, 


bably will be successful. 


—_— 





Pumpkins, 


It may not be generally known that pump- 


kins may be kept fresh and green for a great 
length of time, if they are gathered before the 
frost has affected them, and kept in a dry, 
cool place, secure from freezing. They 
should be gathered with the stem on and 


without bruising, as a rupture of the skin 


will hasten decomposition. It is stated on 
good authority, that with a little care in 
gathering this fine vegetable, it may be kept 
nearly or quite a year, as sound and as well 
flavored as when first plucked from the vines. 
Those who have dry spacious cellars, would 
do well to try the experiment. >> The 
pumpkins should be placed on shelves and 


turned occasionally, or what is better, sus-. 


pended from the ceiling. 
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Vor. I 
From the Farmer and Gardener. 
| York, Pa, August 19. po~ 

E. P. Roserts, Esq.—Dear Sir,—y,, ,. 
press a wish in your valuable paper of ». 
25th ult., to know the result of the culty. 
‘Spring Wheat in different parts of the , 
try. Thinking that perhaps the experip,... 
‘in this country might be of some adap)... 
to the public, we give it so faras ascerta;,.. 
with pleasure. Early last fall, we ordo-. 
from different parts of New York, about ji 
_ bushels of the Italian, but succeeded in »... 
ting only 63 bushels. This, with the ex... 
‘tion of about ten bushels, (which we goy. 
| ourselves,) was sold in small quantities: 
the farmers in this county, and we are gr. 
fied to say, it has succeeded far beyond +. 
expectation of the most sanguine. It is yey. 
rally better than the winter wheat. Wy, 
find too, that it does not require so strong ; 
‘soil. We have a lot of four acres, a :,. 
chesnut soil, improved by lime and manyr: 
'which we think will give us 30 bushels ; 
the acre. All that we have heard of jis ‘;, 
‘from mildew and rust, while a larger por: 
of the winter wheat in this country was ». 
_jured by it. 

The demand already is considerable fy 
seed. 


Respectfully yours, &c., 
P. A. & S. Swau. 


Spring Wueat.—The newspapers are \»- 
ginning to discuss the propriety of our farn- 
ers turning their attention to the sowing « 
spring wheat. The wheat which is caix 
white Tuscan, having been imported sw: 
years since from Tustany, in Italy. Us 
farmers would do well to try it. It has bees 
tried with eminent success in some parts « 
Pennsylvania and Maryland. Seed whee 
could be procured in Baltimore if desired- 
| Danville (Va.) Reporter. 

} ee 

| Sprivc Wieat.—A number of gentlem, 
residing in Augusta county, last spring }" 
cured and sowed small quantities of the ! 
ian or spring wheat. The Staunton Spec'* 
tor says that the experiment has been hig’) 
satisfactory and successful in every instanc® 
“The Senior Editor [of the Spectator) 2" 
a bushel, which, after cleansing it of the 0 
which was mixed with it, left about seve 
eighths. This was sown about the midde © 
| March, on a hill side, from which two cr 
‘had been taken without manuring, and 
yield is estimated by judges at from fle 


hing 


‘to twenty bushels; there being somet" 


over thirty dozen. It isa bearded grain, ™ 


| heads large and well filled, and the straw © 
a beautiful bright yellow. We have hess 
'|of one gentleman whose yield from a pec” 
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éerteen dozen. Benjamin Crawford, Esq., || 
ft , , | 
= also succeeded - procuring’ about 3} a rop i i to P sPAaSsO ; a 

» che} and a half of the seed from New York, | Tue , Pagel sien . ms we give a 
uw ; . . . , > » ~ > y ‘ e a J 

we understand, estimates his yield at about || i prey g pic 

pwenty-five bushels.” — }Vinchester, Va. Rep. 
dugust 9. 


Domestic Econom y. 


PickLep Ontons.—In the month of Sep- 
tember, choose the smal] white round onions, 
on itake off the brown skin, have ready a very 
Sugar from Pumpkins. nice tin stewpan of boiling water; throw in 

A discovery has been made in France | as many onions as will cover the top. As 
which, if transplanted into this country, will 1 soon as they look clear on the outside, take 
wake the pumpkin fields of New England } them up as quick as possible with a slice, and 
jangerous rivals to the cane fields of Louis- || lay them on a clean cloth, cover them close 
ona and the West Indies. A French paper || with another, and scald some more, and so on. 
ave: Let them lie to be cold, then put them in a 

« A complete revolution is expected to take ‘jar, or glass wide-mouth bottle, and pour over 
slace in the manufacture of native sugar—a them the best white wine vinegar, just hot, 
-eyolution which will probably compel the ‘but not boiling. When cold, cover them. 
heet-eorowers to ‘hide their heads.’ In other Cucumpers AND Ontons Suiicep.—Cut 
words, the pumpkin is about to enter the || them in slices, and sprinkle salt over them, 
feld as a rival of the beet root, and to force|| next day drain them for five or six hours, put 
the Chamber of Deputies to revise its late en-|, , 
actments on the sugar question. An indus- 
trious speculator is on the point of establish- 
ng a manufactory for extracting sugar from 
tus overgrown and hitherto despised produc- 
ton of the vegetable world, the first experi- 
ments on which, it is added, have been 
crowned with complete success.” 











them into a jar and pour boiling vinegar over 
them keeping them in a warm place. The 
slices should be thick. Repeat the boiling 
|) vinegar, and stop instantly, and so on till 
| green. 
















PICKLED SLICED CUCUMBERS ANOTHER WAY. 
—Slice large unpaired cucumbers, an inch 
thick; slice onions, and put both into a broad 
pan; strew a good deal of salt amongst them. 
In twenty-four hours drain them, and then 
lay them ona cloth to dry. Put them in a 
small stone jar and pour in the strongest plain 
vinegar, boiling hot; stop the jars close. 
Next day boil it again, and pour over, thus 
thrice ; the last time add whole white pepper, 
anda little ginger. Keep close coyered.— 
New Bedford Gazette. 


The Raising of Ducks, 

These birds being acquatic in their habits, 
inost persons suppose they ought to give the 
young ones a great deal of water. The con- 
sequence is, they soon take colds, become 
croopy,and die. ‘This mode should be avoided. 
Vucks, when first hatched, are always ia- 
cuned to fever, from their pinion-wings com- 
ing out so soon. ‘This acts upon them as 
teething does on children. The young ducks 
siould, consequently, be kept from every 
tung which may have a tendency to create 
codin them. ‘To prevent this, therefore, I 
sways allow my young ducks as little water 
as possible. In fact, they should only have 
enough to allay their thirst, and should on no 
account be permitted to play in the water. 
lf the person lives near the city, liver and 
ites should be boiled, and chopped up fine, 
and given to the young ducks. Or, if fish, 
crabs, oysters, or clams can be procured, they 
‘ould be given. In case none of these can 
got, all the victuals should be boiled be- 
‘ore feeding. Boiled potatoes mixed with 
sominy, are also excellent. Half of the 
‘ucks which are lost, are because raw food is 
sven them. To sum up all in a word—if 
jou Wish to raise almost every duck that is 
‘atched, give them little water, and feed 
“tem on no food which is not boiled. By ob- 
“tying this plan, I raise for market, and for 
“ty own table, between two and three hun- 
‘red ducks every year.—Southern Agr. 


Don’t give your Chickens Salt. 


A correspondent says in a letter—“ The 
fatal effects of mixing salt, in any considera- 
ble quantities, with food intended for chick- 
ens, or which they can eat, received a singu- 
lar illustration on the farm of a friend a few 
days since. As an inducement to his horse 
to eat a handful or two of salt, he mixed it 
with a quart or two of meal, and fed it to the 
animal. The horse refused the mixture, and 
it was left where it was soon found by the 
chickens, which, to the number of forty-five 
or fifty, soon caused its disappearance. With- 
in twenty-four hours, every one that eat of 
the meal died, and the greater part did not 
live half that time. There is an old saying 
among poulterers, that ‘salt is health to a gos- 
ling, but death toa chicken,’ and the foregoing 
result would seem to prove that, like other 
old saws, it contains some truth.” —Gen. Far. 





Quintessence, the virtue of any thing ex- 
tracted, the purest part, the spirit. 
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Pei ARTICLES. Sept. 12. || Sept-12, | Sept.12.| Sena 

Beans, white, per bush $1 37-1 624) 1 25—0 00) 0 00—0 007 1 a7 

Beef, mess, new, per bbl...........+-+++|14 00-15 0613 50-14 20:13 50-14 50/15 00-1 a 

Bacon, western, per Ib...........2.005 ey 8— 94) 7— 9 Ss 10 *% 

Butter, extra, per tub 12— 13] ig... 23 18S— 20 

Butter, fresh, per lb. (market, ) igs— 25 20— 25 25— 31 

Hams, per |b i2— 14 2— 14, 12— 144 

Sag O hetnd, pot fh... ccscccecscees eseee| Th— 84) I— 10 9— 10 

Cheese, American, per |b 10— 104 9— 11 9— 1] 

Beeswax, yellow, per lb......sseeeeeeee| 26——_ 27} 2— 2 24— 27) 2H «. 

Beeswax, white, : 40 38— 40 ce 

Bristies, American, | vl ‘ 65) 25— 65 

Flax, American, - sedi de | 10) 9... | Spe 

Flour, best, per bb! : 8 8 7 50) 7 00—8S 00) 9 00~5 « 

Gaain—Wheat, per bush. Penna | ) 80; 0 00—0 00)..... i 

do. Maryland, | . 65) L 74—1 7B)....00.,,. 

Rye, per bushel,... | : a 70) = 86743—O 00) 1 05~9 ( 
Corn, do caceanel 02; 1 0U—1 O08) 1 10-; » 
Oats, : | os 00— i 
Barley, do. Penn | | 1 00—| y 
Peas or Tree 

Har, Timothy, per 100 Ibs,............ | 10 12 00 pr. ton.)..... . 

Meadow CS cc hésehwaweaes | BU cccces Cooechies CO Coe ecloes soccer 
Hemp, American dry rot, ton, ‘175 60- | 6— 7130 —140 |........ 
Hops, first sort, 1836, lb i— 8 — 9 5— 6 
Plaster Paris, per ton, . 3 25—0 00) 3 37—3 50) 2 50— 
Sxexevs---Cloverseed, per bushel, .-| 5 50—6 50 6 O0O0O—6 50) ...........].... 
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Flaxseed, rough, do........+..- BO0—1 37) 1 S7—1 50}... 2. cece cece snens, 
Timothy,...... aiee4 00— | 3 0O—3 50]............| 2 87—3 5 
Tallow, per |b : ovecces 84— + 10 — Ii 11l— 10— |! 
Woo t---Saxony, fleece, per |b..... - 00U— 00, 40— 50 75— 80)......0..., 
Merino,.... ceed 00— 00 35— 40 50— 6B... eevee, 
1.4 and common,......- 00O— 009; 2— 30) 40— 50) ......... 
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Gentlemen whose subscriptions commenced with the thirteenth number, or second hf 
year of the first volume of the Cabinet, and who may wish to complete their sets by obta» 
ing the first twelve numbers, should make early application for the same. All letters a 
this subject, must be post paid. (> Post Masters are hereby authorized and respectiuly 
requested to forward us the names of persons who may wish to continue the work, as wel 
as the names of new subscribers; and after retaining twenty per cent. commission, tras 
mit us the balance of any moneys they may have received:—And any gentleman may cm 
stitute himself a special agent, by remitting us five dollars, free of postage, for which sua 
we will forward seven copies according to his direction. 


—_ _ a 


REMOVAL. 

The office of the Farmers’ Cabinet is removed to No. 45 NORTH SIXTH 
STREET, a few doors above Arch. 7” Subscriptions will be received as heretofr 
by Mr. O. Rogers, at the old stand, No. 67 South Second street. 
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THE FARMERS’ CABINET, 
A semi-monthly newspaper, is published by 


MOORE & WATERHOUSE, No. 45 NORTH SIXTH STREET, PHILADELPHL 
JOHN LIBBY, PITTSBURG, PA. 
New Yorxk—Publication-Office at the Book-Store of Robert Carter, No. 112 Canal s 
Messrs. Howell §- Kingsbury, of Elmira, General Agents. 


The Cabinet is published on or about the first and ;| only to newspaper postage, that is one cent on each ne 
fifteenth of each month. Each number will contain ||ber within the state, and within one hundred mile 
16 octavo pages On good paper and fair type. The sub-||the place of publication, out of the state,—one cents 
jects will be illustrated by engravings on wood when- ||a half on each number to any other part of the Us 
ever they can be appropriately introduced. Terms.— || States. (9 Seven copies for five dollars, All subscr™ 
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J. Van Court Printer, corner ot Bread and Quarry 8t. rear of 96 N. Second. 
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